pel ee NOS 


CO erereaion is a word 
| Bich sounds badly out of key with the 
oises of our time. It savors, even to 
is religious folk, of hymn-book archa- 
m. It suggests old Plato, the Pagan 
Jrient, and the Catholic Middle Ages. 
A good many of us, it may be, are con- 
fEnt to leave it to Athens, Buddha, and 
he monks. 

“We have no right to do this. The 
ontemplative life is the God-conscious 
He. It is the life that knows its end 
nd can rest in that knowledge. The 
Imist spoke of it: Be stillyand know 
I am God. We read of it in He- 


There remaineth a rest for the 


ate His question was funda- 

Sal: What is the chief end of man? 
ind his answer was crystal-clear: To 
zow God and enjoy Him forever. That 
he eternal Sabbath which begins 
Delight in the knowledge of God. 


olized the active life. John Dew- 
tely deceased, was typical of this 
latry. He glorified process. He de- 
d experiment. He championed evo- 
on. His action. lacked its reason. 
reason lacked its worship. His 
ership lacked its object. Such action 
ot contemplative. It is blind. It is 
yism. The punsters teased him with 
eir r “learn to do by Deweying,” and 


before Dewey, the German 
nad set the pace for the modern 
a it his Faust to work 
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he Contemplative Life 


of St. John. That meant finding an 
equivalent for the Greek word Logos. 
Faust experimented with several possi- 
bilities. He tried Thought, and con- 
cluded it would not do. He tried Word, 
and rejected it as inadequate. He 
tried Energy, felt he was getting closer, 
but remained unsatisfied. Then he hit 
on it, and ushered in modernity: In 
the beginning, he wrote, in the begin- 
ning was the Act. The creature had 
taken over, and God was an exile from 


His world. 


Such has been the modern temper. 
Service, humanitarianism, the second 
table of the law divorced from the first, 
evolution, process, change, experiment, 
motion — those are the keywords to 
the age. Carlyle, a disciple of Goethe 
and a rebel to Calvinist doctrine, ap- 
plied it all to religion: “Whatsoever 
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religion,” he said, 


“is not work, may 
go and dwell among the Brahmins... 
or where it will; with me it shall have 
no harbour.” 

The result of this neglect of the con- 
templative life has not been satisfying, 


even for moderns. There has been no 
rest and there has been no enjoyment. 
Ernest Dowson spoke of its endless ac- 
tivity: 


I cried for madder music and _ for 
stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the 
lamps expire . 
I am desolate and sick of an old 
passion, . 
Yea, hungry for 
desire. 


were Dowson and 
is the 


That old passion, 
others honest in analyzing it, 


John Timmerman 
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The Contemplative Life Continued 


human passion for the knowledge of 
God. It is the longing of the creature 
for communion with his Creator. 

The whole story of the sinner’s piti- 
ful flight from the grace of a satisfying 
communion with God is told in Francis 
Thompson’s poem, The Hound of 
Heaven. There is no poise in such flight, 
no shelter, no harborage, no content- 
ment. There is only the blind activism 
of the panic-stricken outlaw from God. 
You remember the lines: 


I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years ; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways 

Of my own mind; and in the mist of 
tears 

I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. . . 


And as his panic increases, the fleeing 
sinner hears his Lord: Lo! naught 
contents thee, who conteni’st not Me. 

Mr. Eliot, the contemporary English 
poet with the Catholic temper, summar- 
izes the modern predicament (Copy- 
right Harcourt-Brace) : 


Endless invention, endless experiment, 
Brings knowledge of motion, but not 
of stillness; 


Knowledge of speech, but not of 
silence; 

Knowledge of words, and ignorance of 
the Word... . 

Where is the Life we have lost in 
living? 

Where is the wisdom we hive lost in 
knowledge? 


Where is the knowledge we have lost 
in information? 


Action must spring from thought, from 
thought that is seated in worship, in 
worship that is worship of God. 

The knowledge of God is proper to 
us as creatures, and it satisfies. That 
is the finest fruit of the contemplative 
life: to know and enjoy God. No one 
will care to ask what such enjoyment 
is for. It is enough for us. So far 
from being caught in the web of natur- 
al process, snared in the fatality of end- 
less busyness, we can rest in that 
knowledge. 

For man is a creature who can know. 


.Animals cannot, though animals can 
be magnificently efficient. 


We people 
cannot for all our years fall as grace- 
fully as a kitten at two weeks, or fly 
as well as a bird at its first attempt, 


t ne 


or build a house in the ground as com- 
petently as an ant. True, the ingenu- 
ity and skill with which men in our 
time have learned to do things is amaz- 
ing. But such efficiency, skill, or pow- 
er does not make a man a man. 

We see that at once back there in Par- 
adise. When God had done making the 
animals, we read this: And the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field and 
every foul of the air, and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would name 
them. There we have it: a mind to 
know and to name. The capacity for 
conscious appreciation. The leisure, 
the spiritual freedom, to enjoy. Man, 
conscious reflector of the glory. Homo 
sapiens, man knowing, not quite sub- 
merged in homo faber man doing. 
Homo ludens, even, man as artist, man 
playing. The knowledge of God, which 
begins in the saving knowledge of 
Grace through faith, makes for rest 
and enjoyment. That is the finest fruit 
of the contemplative life. 

Contemplation itself, 
not indolence, it is not idle. The 
saints work hard. Mary’s effort at the 
feet was no easier than Martha’s in the 
kitchen. Gethsemane is unique for its 
ardor. Jacob wrestled in prayer. Con- 
templation represents, not an escape 
from drudgery into entertainment, but 
the positive education of leisure. Some 
people are too lazy to engage in it, too 
bored to be still. It embarrasses them, 
the confrontation in solitude of self, 
and God, and destiny. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, perhaps with tongue in 
cheek, once wrote this of such persons: 
“There is a sort of dead-alive . . . peo- 
ple about who are scarcely conscious of 
living except in the exercise of some 
conventional occupation. They 
have dwarfed and narrowed their soul 
by a life of all work, until here they 
are at forty, with a listless attention, a 


mind vacant of all material for amuse-. 


ment, and not one thought to rub 
against another while waiting for the 
train.” 

In its deeper levels this of Stevenson 
is a kind of boredom too, a boredom 
springing from neglect of the contem- 
plative life. For boredom also is an ear- 
mark of life in our day. The poets 
have seen it and are good reporters. 
“Ennui, ennui, ennui,” says Christo- 
pher Fry, in a recent drama, and he 
toasts the vanity of a purposeless life 
with a yawn. It had been Oscar Wilde’s 
final dread. “The only horrible thing,” 
he had said, “the only horrible thing in 


of course, is 
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the world is ennui.” It is horrible, , 
course. When we cannot find God, 
cannot find his world and his wondedp 
Or finding these, we can only use aq 
exploit them; we cannot appreciate ae 
enjoy them. 


I thought of that when we cross 
the Pacific, some of us, on militafl 
duty during World War II. There we 
five hundred of us crowded into - 
bowels of a hold in the ship. It 
hot there. We travelled on or near * 
equator the better part of a moi 
Some of the men played cards all ¢4 
every day. Finally we caught the fi 
glimpse of our tropical island. It ~ 
there sublime in its splendid bea 
Those men landed . . . and began pli 
ing cards. JI remembered some lia}! 
I had once read. This was one of thea 
“He is an uneducated man who is 4 
tered to a process.” This was anoth 
Thompson’s again: “’T is ye, “t | 
your estranged faces, That miss — 
many-splendour’d thing.” And thy 
from Wordsworth also came to mit 


The world is too much with us; [ 
and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste d 
powers: . 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, as 


- did boon! 


| 
| If the neglect of the contemplative 
fe can lead to such an abuse of nature, 
can lead also to an abuse of work. 
jew will deny that work in our age 
feeds the sanctifying influence of con- 
pmplation. The harshness of secular 
Kkploitation must be taken out of it; 
he tenderness of religious purpose re- 
fored to it. Men have made their 
fork their end. Their work is there- 
ore their fate, and they are victimized 
ly it. No wonder: work that is not 
tee, that is not oriented to final pur- 
jose, that provides no knowledge of 
od — such work violates the spiritual 
jature of man who was born for this 
nd that he should know and enjoy 
jim. 


| Ruskin in romantic longing for the 
id religious poise said as much in the 
ist century. We take a lovely land- 
ape, he said in effect, breath-taking in 
{fs beauty, and exploit it. We put the 
felching chimneys and ugly factories 
fith their accompanying slums and 
Imoke into it. Then when we see what 
fe have done, we clear an acre or two, 
ind decorate it as a public park. We 
ake the freedom of individual expres- 
ion out of the work on the conveyor 
elt and at the buffer wheel, and then. 

en we see what we have done to the 

ist in us, we hire a group of people 
» make art for us, and pile it up in 
huseums. We take the positive leisure, 


he contemplative quality, the educa- 


jon out of our work, and then we tire 
urselves on holidays and holydays la- 
oring hard at our recreation. We try 
or a civilized house, with all the trim- 
ings of a machine civilization — the 
rage, or garages, have of course sup- 
anted the library — and then, when 
s have the house, radiant heat and 
l, we plan for a summer cottage 
here we can rough it for a while. 
ere is some divorce of work and 
Eeship j in all this too, and not enough 
onsideration, not enough purpose. 


Contemplation can sanctify work, 
rovide its reason, give it purpose, har- 
est its fruits. I have seen it in a farm- 
He was a good farmer, he enjoyed 
ming, but he was not a soil-grub- 
money-mongering farmer. For 
the purpose of work was not to 
nak e money. It was not even to pro- 
e food, shelter, and clothing. Those 
gout the means. What he got from 


supper, evenings, he liked to 
ter around his fields (that word 
7, incidentally, once meant go- 


_a religious pilgrimage to St. 


Terre). He did this not to satisfy his 
“acquisitive instinct,” as if to say, 
“This is mine; I own this.” Those 


evening jaunts of his were a kind of 
Sabbath journey in which he placed 
his effort on the altar, and gleaned 
its spiritual benefit. How different, such 
leisure, from the entertainment we 
moderns have provided as an escape 
from the drudgery of work. 


The neglect of contemplation results 
also in the long run to an abuse of 
art. On this count, as I see it from 
my present vantage point, Puritanism 
has a burden on its conscience. It 
has sometimes ignored art, sometimes 
opposed it, and sometimes bent it to 
practical uses. Art is in this respect 
like religion: it does not want to be 
vindicated by its usefulness. It wants 
to be itself. The songs, the psalms of 
David, are fruit of the contemplative 
life. They express the enjoyment of 
the knowledge of God as He is revealed 
in the Word and the world. Such in- 
dispensable leisure is the condition al- 
ways for the production and the en- 
joyment of art. 


If we have not yet a _ literature, 
and an audience for the enjoyment 
of literature, comparable to that of 
the Catholics, or comparable to that 
of our kind in The Netherlands, this 
is to be ascribed in large part, per- 
haps, to the comparatively greater neg- 
lect of contemplation among us. We 
do not enjoy knowledge so much, and 
we use it more. And thought — in so 
far Carlyle was right — thought with- 
out Reverence is barren. 

The point in this connection is not 
of course that we should engage in the 
contemplative life for the sake of the 
arts. The point is rather that the pres- 
ence or absence of the production and 
appreciation of them is an index to 
the quality of our enjoyment of God. 
For art is precisely the kind of thing 
which, disengaged from the processes 
of work, stands by disinterestedly har- 
vesting its spiritual fruit. And the en- 
joyment of art, like the enjoyment of 
other kinds of knowledge, is at bottom 
not a practical but a contemplative af- 
fair. We shall sometime have to be- 
come concerned, as they in The Neth- 
erlands are already concerned, about 
what is there called the manco (it has 
almost become a technical term in Re- 
formed circles there) or lack of a con- 
vincing Protestant-Christian literature. 


We shall have to cultivate the con- 
templative in life, finally, if we are to 


maintain our respect for education. We 
have sometimes dealt too cavalierly 
with knowledge. We have talked too 
much about knowledge for, and too 
little about knowledge of. If we see to 
it that our knowledge be knowledge of 
God, we need not be so greatly con- 
cerned about what it is for. Knowledge 
for effective citizenship, knowledge for 
power, knowledge for efficiency, knowl- 
edge for social usefulness, knowledge 
for economic competency, knowledge, 
even, for service — these have crept 
into our defenses of education also, and 
they are not warranted. 


Sometimes at college we get students 
who are always chafing at their seats 
because they cannot see what all the 
Bible, philosophy, history, literature, 
language, and science are for. They 
want — sometimes, one guesses, by par- 
ental prompting — a fast course in 
business correspondence, double-entry 
ledger keeping, shop techniques, secre- 
tarial etiquette, and the like. Such an 
attitude, it should suffice to say now, is 
hard to relate to the first question and 
answer of John Calvin’s Catechism. 
They have not fathomed the question, 
What is the end of man?, nor its an- 
swer, To know and enjoy.... They do 
not understand the Psalmist’s injunc- 
tion: Be still, and know... . 


Our life is not a treadmill, but a 
journey, and we should be sometimes 
arriving. Essence of the contemplative 
life is delight in the knowledge of God. 
Because it begins, as I said, in the sav- 
ing knowledge of faith, I am minded to 
reproduce here a poem which comes 
up out of a contemplative age, the 
eleventh century. It is the 410th num- 
ber of the Psalter Hymnal: 


O Jesus, joy of loving hearts, 

Thou fount of life, Thou light of men, 
From fullest bliss, that earth imparts, 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 


Thy truth unchanged has ever stood; 
Thou savest those that on Thee call; 
To them that seek Thee Thou art good, 
To them that find Thee, all in all. 


We taste Thee, O Thou living bread, 
And long to feast upon Thee still; 
We drink of Thee, the fountainhead, 


And thirst our souls from Thee to fill. 


Our restless spirits yearn for Thee, 
Where’er our changeful lot is cast, 
Glad that Thy gracious smile we see, 


Blest, that our faith can hold Thee fast. 


—Henry ZyYLSTRA 
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_ of their practical proposals, 


Academic Freedom at Calvin 


ee one wants freedom. 
Business men want economic freedom. 
Citizens want political freedom. Be- 
lievers want religious freedom. And 
teachers want academic freedom. 

This is reasonable. Man has an es- 
sential dignity and a native claim to 
liberty. He was not meant to be a 
slave. 


This the Christian knows and that is 
why he hates all tyranny. It is the rea- 
son for his opposition to political dic- 
tators, economic collectivisms, and 
coercive religious establishments. It 


-also accounts for his resistance to 


monopolistic education and programs 
of thought control. It is the reason 
why he is a defender of academic free- 
dom. He thinks all men should be free 
from arbitrary restraints, not only in 
government, business, and worship, but 
also in scholarship and learning. 


Now Freedom is a Liberal shibbo- 
leth. Jt is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the Christian, who loves freedom, 
in at least apparent agreement on many 
practical issues with the secular liber- 
als of the day. Like the latter he is apt 
to be an advocate of some form of de- 
mocracy in government, of free though 
responsible enterprise in business, of 
liberty of conscience in religion, of 
freedom of expression in journalism, of 
civil liberties for men of every race 
and color in social polity, and of free- 
dom of thought and inquiry in the 
schools. He is especially apt to be this 
if he is a Protestant and aware of the 
protestant tradition of liberty, criti- 


-cism, and non-conformism. Like the 


Puritan of Macauley’s Essay on Milton 
the typical protestant is a doughty 


_ champion of human freedoms, and thus 
in form at least a brother to the mod- 


ern liberal. 


It would be a mistake, however, to 


suppose that the Christian and the mod- 


ern liberal are cut from the same cloth. 
Their agreements are only skin-deep. 
Both want freedom, but their defini- 
tions of freedom are different, and the 
difference is reflected in the character 
It is my 
purpose to indicate this by discussing 


By one of the many freedoms both are 


concerned to preserve — academic 


freedom in the schools. 


dee question of academic free- 
dom is currently a very live issue in 
American university circles. Educators 
are discussing it avidly. Many of them 
feel that under the pressures of the 
times this freedom is being lost or 
seriously curtailed. The forces of re- 
action, they think, are hampering free 
inquiry and action. As evidence they 
cite the dismissal of a number of facul- 
ty members from the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Washington for communist 
party affiliation; they cite the action 
taken by the trustees of the University 


of California requiring a loyalty oath~ 


of staff members; they cite the rule 
recently invoked at Michigan State Col- 
lege forbidding faculty members to 
take active part in party politics; and 
they cite the insistence of Mr. Buckley 
in his popular book that the chair of 
Economics at Yale be returned to the 
defenders of the Capitalistic System. 


All this, it is said, reveals that pro- 
fessors in our colleges are no longer 
free, or no longer as free as they ought 
to be. Whether this is actually so de- 
pends, of course, upon what one under- 
stands by academic freedom, and I pro- 
pose to make an elementary analysis of 
that concept, not merely in order to 
estimate the weight and bearing of the 
evidence just cited, but also and _pri- 
marily to determine whether there is, 
or ought to be, such a thing as academ- 
ic freedom at Calvin College. 


* * * 


Tix fact that it is academic free- 
dom we are considering requires us to 
recall what an academic institution is 
concerned to do. It is necessary to ob- 
serve what the specific areas are in 
which academic freedom is properly 
exercised, 


It appears that these areas are two in 
number. There are at least two things 
that an academic institution is con- 
cerned to do. It is concerned to dis- 
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close truth, and it is concerned to pt 
lish truth. A college must be engag 
in research, and it must teach. It my 
both investigate and disseminate. 


These two functions are sometin 
separated. The one is then assig 
to the University and the other to t 
College. Expediency seems to requ 
this. In reality, however, the two fun 
tions belong together, and they oug 
to be kept in the closest possible ce 
tact. A college such as our own, / 
example, even though it offers no : 
vanced degrees and therefore cannot} 
strictness be called a university, m 
perform the university function of 
search as well as the college function 
teaching. If Christian teaching is to) 
real there must be Christian schol 
ship beforehand. And if both are: 
be real there must be freedom — a 
demic freedom: freedom of inquiry 
the scholar and freedom of express3f} 
for the teacher. 


But what are we to understand 
Freedom? 


* * * 


dae is in the notion of Fn 
dom both a negative and a_positi 
element. In current usage the negat 
element predominates and sometir 
this negativity is erroneously regare 
as exhausting the whole meaning of 
term. This is a serious mistake. 
remains true, however, that the t 
freedom does have an inalienable ned 
tive aspect. In this aspect freedt 
means Freedom From. It means Th 
pendence. It means immunity or 
emption from something. It connc 
absence of restraint, bondage, or 
jection. It means to be loose 
restrictions. 


This negativity, far from bein ngs 
negligible element in freedom, is. 
very essence of perfect or 7 call 
dom, such as is enjoyed by God. 
is completely free. He is bouril 
nothing external to himself. He is 
bondage to nothing. “His fread 
consists in a supreme independence: 
all things apart from himself, a 3 
plete immunity from subjection or 


cessity of any kind, Bee 
tial necessity o 


imself in an eternal unchanging act 
nat is identical with his nature” 


(David O’Connell) . 


| Now man is created in the image of 
rod, and because he bears the divine 


dence is a creaturely Skat 
: The adjective “creaturely” is 
mportant. It modifies man’s freedom. 
i; means that human freedom can ney- 
it be described simply as exemption 
om “undue”’ restraint. 


| | This implies, of course, that there 
re “due” restraints upon him. They 
upon him precisely because he is 
i creature and thus subject to God, to 
rod’s laws, and to all the ordinances of 
od. But it also implies that he is en- 
tled to throw off “undue” restraints. 
le is entitled to do this precisely be- 
ause he bears the image of God. Being 
iperior to nature and on a plane with 
is fellows he may refuse to be victim- 
zed by the one or enslaved by the 
er. 


It is this nice balance between liberty 
nd restraint, freedom and subjection, 
at is the essence of the Christian con- 


eption of Liberty, and the very basis 
f genuine Democracy. 


ES cicask there is a nice and 
ate balance here, it has not always 
en preserved. To many, freedom 


ndence within the framework of an 
timate dependence, high dignity while 
sn subjection, has seemed 

ossly contradictory and quite intol- 


t to think so was ra tin and his act- 
on the principle was his Fall. He 


means: he wished to be free, un- 
ifiedly free, exempt from any and 
estrictions except those imposed by 


To the sinner, fallen in Adam, this 
re has ever since seemed somehow 
oe: reedom, he thinks, is incom- 
ble with commitment. Of course 


atheism. But very few men have gone 
so far as to deny that God exists; most 
men have simply fenced him in. To 
save his freedom man has restricted 
God; he has shorn him of his compre- 
hensive and unqualified Lordship. The 
sinner, untouched by grace, puts God 
either in an uninfluential and non-deter- 
minative spectator role, as in Deism; 
or identifies him with the human spirit 
itself, as in Pantheism; or exempts 
from his rule and sovereignty some 
particular part of the human soul, as in 
Rationalism, where the intellect is de- 
clared autonomous, and religion and 
science, faith and reason, piety and 
learning, love and logic, Christianity 
and education, are thought incapable of 
combination. 


I T is this latter view that comes 
to expression in the liberal tradition of 
modernity, a tradition which has its 


roots in renaissance humanism and its © 


chief expression in secularistic scien- 
tism. It is this view that dominates 
contemporary discussions of academic 
freedom, and it is the bond of agree- 
ment even between disputants. What 
the so-called liberals are all agreed on 
is that academic freedom is freedom 
from — freedom from the apriori, 
freedom from assumptions, freedom 
from commitment, freedom from the 
dictation of religious faith, freedom 
from a sacred book, freedom from a 
dogmatic creed. 


That they are generally agreed on 
this could be amply evidenced from 
the literature. Practical illustration of 
it is afforded by the events that tran- 
spired at the University of Washington. 
The president of that institution dis- 
missed a number of prominent profes- 
sors on the ground that they had Com- 
munist Party affiliations. When the 
news of the dismissals reached the 
campuses of the land, a great hue and 
ery went up. The action of the presi- 
dent was loudly denounced as a viola- 
tion of academic freedom. A _ univer- 
sity, it was maintained, is a place 
where every voice must be heard. Edu- 
cation as such is uncommitted to any 
specific theory or position. It must re- 
main free of entanglements with any 
economic, social, or religious view, and 
hospitable to all. The truth is at no 
point finally made out. To suppose 
that it were would be to hamper and 


restrict free critical inquiry at pre- 
cisely that point. One must maintain 
the open, indeterminate mind, and by 
that token keep a completely open door 
at College and University. Academic 
freedom demands this. 


The president had to reply to his de- 
tractors, and it is interesting to note 
that though he differed from them in 
practice, he agreed with them in the- 
ory. “True,” he said in effect, “a free 
scholar is an uncommitted scholar, a 
free school is one that owns no basic 
faith, a good teacher is one that has an 
open and undetermined mind on all 
fundamental questions. The great 
enemy of freedom is Faith, Dogma, 
Conviction, Commitment. That is why 
I fired the Communists. They are dog- 
matists, they are doctrinaire, and there 
is no room for such in a democratic 
institution.” 


That the president and his critics 
differ in practical policy is at this junc- 
ture of little concern. What is of con- 
cern is that they share a common as- 
sumption and adhere to a common 
philosophy of freedom. Both parties 
would be critical of the educational ef- 
fort carried on at Calvin. Were they to 
measure Calvin against their definition 
they would be able to find on all the 


campus not a wisp of academic free- 


dom. What they would find is scholars 


and teachers building on a Book, men 
and women pursuing their inquiries in 


complete reliance on an authoritative - 
Word taken as the absolute rule of — 
knowledge and practice, truth and life. _ 


And they would repudiate the whole 
thing. 


W ELL then, that raises the 


whole question once more: 
academic freedom at Calvin College? 


The answer to that question is twofold. | S 
At the level on which the so-called — 


Is_ there Res 


liberal asks it, the answer is, Yes. There 


is not at Crean that spurious thing — 
which he calls freedom, but there is — 
genuine freedom, human freedom. The — 


liberal notion of freedom is negative; ae 


it is freedom from. 
positive; it is freedom for. 


Calvinist it is a means. 


to attain a further goal. : 
in order to attain his true place: un-— 
der God who made him and above the 
nature he is called upon to rule. 


At Calvin it is 
For the if oe 
secularist freedom is an end. For the 
The Calvinist — - 
wants freedom, but he wants it in order 
He wants it = 


Jn, 
Bri, = 


Academic Freedom — Continued 


It is clear to us at Calvin that we are 
creatures and therefore not wholly 
sovereign. We know that we do not 
and cannot exist in ultimate independ- 
ence. We know that from the na- 
ture of the case we and all men have 
a master, and that by an inviolable law 
of our being we all serve one, the true 
one or a false one. We know, there- 
fore, that the question of freedom is 
never rightly put until one asks: 
What Lord do you acknowledge? To 
what do you tie yourself? To whom 
or what are you basically and finally 
committed? And we know that there 
are only three possibilities here; Na- 


ture, Man, and God. 


We at Calvin choose God, or are 
chosen by him, and we try to live and 
think by his word. We bow at this 
one point and therefore are free at 
every other — free precisely there and 
completely there where a human being 
may and can be free — free of nature 
and on an equality with men. That is 
why we are deaf to communism; we 
have no ear for economic determinism. 
That is why we resist to the death all 
tyranny; having given our allegiance to 
the King of Kings we count no man 
our master — neither the man on horse 
back, nor the man in purple, nor the 
man in the mitred cap. We stand in 
awe neither of the man in the Cadillac 
nor of the man in overalls. We are not 
intimidated by academic nonsense, and 
we don’t bow before the sacred cow of 
science. We are free men. And we 
are free men because we have our an- 
chor in the bedrock of the universe. 


The secularist, on the other hand, 
who prates of a human freedom proper 
only to God, is bound to lose both God 
and every freedom proper to a creature. 
On the level of nature he will become 
the victim of those mechanical mon- 
___ sters — bomb, plane, cannon — that 
he has the ingenuity to create but not 
the wit to control. And on the level of 
society he will fall before a succession 
of Mussolinis, Hitlers, and  Stalins. 
_ Having no foot in heaven he has no 
ee _ power to resist the strong men of the 
earth. 


_____ The liberal doesn’t want this slavery, 
of course. He hates communism, he 
hates tyranny, he hates the bondage of 
machines and gadgets. He hates them 
almost as much as he hates the sov- 
ereign God of Calvinism. He wants to 
be free of them all. But, of course, he 
cannot. He has to make a choice of 


masters. He has made his choice, and 


by it he shall be judged. 


* * * 


le the question be asked then: 
Is there academic freedom at Calvin?, 
the answer to the secularist in the lib- 
eral tradition is, Yes — freedom from 
the subjectivism, the relativism, the 
nihilism of the age; freedom from the 
frustrations, the anxieties, the pessi- 
misms of the times; freedom from the 
brute uncontrolled “reality” that the 
unbelieving scholar has imaginatively 
projected and which, on his own 
showing, may turn at any moment and 
engulf him. There is freedom at Cal- 
vin: the freedom that comes from 
walking in The Way. 

If, however, the question is asked on 
another level, by those who stand with 
us in the same commitment, the answer 
cannot be quite the same. If it be 
asked: Is there, within the framework 
of the Scripture and the Creeds, free- 
dom of inquiry and expression at Cal- 
vin?, the answer is, “Yes, but there 
could be more.” 

No doubt such an answer can always 
be given. There is no perfection in 
this world. There are and always will 
be accidental and arbitrary restrictions 
on liberty, even in the best societies. 
But this is no excuse for their presence. 
Despite all their actuality, arbitrary re- 
strictions remain undesirable, and they 
are most undesirable in a Christian 
community. Here freedom is held as a 
sacred possession. Here liberty is 
strictly inviolable. This means that if 
anywhere, then at Calvin, there should 
be academic freedom, freedom from ex- 
traneous and non-academic restraints. 

Let no one misunderstand. There 
must be restraint. There must be the 
quite academic restraint of the truth; 
not the restraint of some merely ab- 
stract, amorphous, undefined truth al- 
ways in process, but the restraint of the 
truth authoritatively disclosed in Scrip- 
ture and freely acknowledged in the 
creeds. By this the scholars and teach- 
ers at Calvin are bound. And _ they 
are bound by another thing. They are 
bound by the law of Love, by the obli- 
gation to walk humbly with their God 
and considerately and self-sacrificially 
with their fellows. But by nothing else 
are they bound, and with no other yoke 
should they be burdened. 

They must not be compelled to estab- 
lish anyone in his private conceits, nor 
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_lic criticism tentative ideas that mad 


to further the ambitions ot any partyp) 
They must be free, within the framaf 
work of a shared commitment, to com 
to a conclusion that contravenes thif 
majority opinion, or perchance tk 
opinion of an articulate and militar 
minority. They must be at liberty 1 
explore new areas of truth, and to d 
so in their own responsible way. Am 
they must have the same liberty to hob 


at arm’s length new ways of thougl 
however impatiently presented fc 
adoption. 


They should be given rein. If 
turns out that any one of them haf 
wandered off or become lost, let him EH 
reoriented, or if he be perverse, ct 
loose. But they should not have meg 
breathing on their necks and constanthf 
peering over their shoulders. The 
can’t work that way. What they need 
trust. They must be free to attact 
knotty and complex problems in tt 
knowledge that they have the confidena 
of the Church, and they must have ttl 
freedom to express and expose to puh 


require revision or abandonment. 
They also need freedom from tk 
weight of custom and from the tyranm 
of venerable names. What they neee 
too, is freedom from fear and repri 
als. And what they need most of ag 
is freedom from the sting of unii 
formed prejudice, freedom from nan: 
calling, and freedom from silent be 
enervating suspicion. 


We have all together undertaken 
great and delicate task. We have wi 
dertaken to construe the world in tk 
categories of eternity. It is a terrif 
ingly responsible task. To discharge 
we need the utmost degree of consecr: 
tion and competence. Doubtless 
need watchfulness too, but it must H 
the watchfulness of the friend wh 
cares. We need the watchfulnes 
of the brother that is quick to help 
What we need is wisdom, loyalty, am 
charity. And this from all sides. 

It will be agreed, I think, that of th 
we have not had enough. It is onl! 
however, in the measure that we hav 
it that the scholars and teachers at 
vin will be able to perform their d 
manding tasks. They need this cll 
mate, this room, this freedom. The 
need it in order to do their duty, to ix 
quire into and articulate the who. 
body of Christian truth, to trace ov 
according to their lights all its impl 
cations. They need this freedom 
the truth’s sake to which he 
committed. i 


ts Pilgrim’s Progress 


Still Readable? 


D URING the seventeenth centu- 
‘4, Pilgrim’s Progress was on the rude 
velf of many a rough cabin. The de- 
jiand, even in the wilderness, occa- 
joned an unprecedented American 
“printing three years after its publica- 
jon in England in 1678. It did not 
#rve as decor to impress the clergy- 
an, but was so widely read that Bun- 
fn could truthfully say that the colo- 
asts regarded it with a “much loving 
muntenance.” Together with the Bible, 
joxe’s grim, picturesque Book of 
Wartyrs, and a few books of sermons, 
} formed the core of Puritan reading. 
doubt whether there are as many 
bpies in Boston homes today. When 
é contemporary Bostonian emerges 
fom his nap under a curtain of Sun- 
Jay papers, he turns to television. Who 
jow reads the book? The popular 
@assic has become merely an unread 
jonversational counter. 


| The reasons for its neglect are clear. 
& high school student in a book report 
ismissed the book as irrelevant for the 
Goung because “Pilgrim’s Progress is 
ore for grownups because it’s all 
‘bout sin and living righteously.” The 
fook’s progress is away from the 
yorld; it is meditative and individual- 
stic. The Holy War it describes is 
@ss interesting than a prosperous booth 
1 Vanity Fair. We like to succeed 
ere, and to develop our religious life 
ommunally through endless _confer- 
ices. Every age has its characteristic 
eligious media; and we prefer speeches 
books. Whether it be a better way 
irrelevant here, but it does explain 
| part the neglect of the great books 
r fathers loved. Furthermore, the 
200k i is a three hundred year old classic 
nd as such a little gnarled and quaint 
n idiom. And Christian with his 
trange speech, odd clothes, and hur- 
ied passage is, at first, a bit unappeal- 
. Thus Pilgrim’s Progress stands 
‘oudly in a hundred lists of the hun- 
red best books accumulating merely 
st and prestige. And that is a pity, 
- so I think. 


; very. “schoolboy knows it is a great 
Practically nobody knows that 
omes in two paris and ee the 


greatness belongs primarily to Part I, 
which is the journey of Christian. The 
sequel, which concerns the travels of 
Christiana, suffers the fate of most se- 
quels — less creative fire, less charm, 
something spun out. The following 
comments apply to Part I, the book as 
commonly known. 

That John Bunyan wrote it is amaz- 
ing though understandable. Bunyan 
was an uneducated boor from the low- 
est ranks with a minimum of school- 
ing. After a series of shattering mental 
experiences, described with moving 
eloquence in Grace Abounding, he 
found peace from the terrifying erup- 
tion of fears and foul thoughts, and 
entered the Baptist ministry. His sem- 
inary was the Bible, his artistic compe- 
tence was untaught genius. Yet when 
one considers the white heat of person- 
al experience and the saturation in the 
rich imagery and rhythms of the King 
James Bible, the book is understand- 
able. 

Pilgrim’s Progress is the inevitable 
flowering of Grace Abounding. Bunyan 
imaginatively went through the terrors 
of the madhouse; consequently, the 
battle with Apollyon, the struggle with 
Giant Despair, and the ineffable peace 
of salvation are concretely real in his 
masterpiece. In the leisure of his mild 
and friendly imprisonment, he medi- 
tated and formed his masterly allegory. 

Like all great books it has levels of 
enjoyment and meaning. There is the 
level of action and plot. In plot the 
book is sensational, full of stir and tu- 
mult, battle and smoke, beatings, chase 


and escape. Little-Faith is attacked by 
three sturdy foes. He is “white as 
Clout.” 


With that, Guilt with a great Club 
that was in his hand, strook Little- 
Faith on the head, and with that 
blow fell’?d him flat to the ground, 
where he lay bleeding as one that 
would bleed to death. 


In action it has the punch of a shilling 
shocker. : - 
Distinguished characterization is es- 
sential to fiction. After the plot is for- 
gotten the great characters echo in the 


mind, Mere action should not dwarf 


By JOHN TIMMERMAN 


the plot as in the average detective 


story. Great fiction adds a dimension 
to our friendships. Certainly, Chris- 
tian, Faithful, Evangelist, and _ the 


Giant Despair are convincing and un- 
forgettable. But many of the minor 
characters are shrewdly, even bitingly 
portrayed. The jury in Vanity Fair 
has such redoubtable characters as Mr. 
Live-loose, Mr. Heady, and Mr. Money- 
love. Lord Fairspeech, Mr. Two- 
tongues, and Mr. Facing-both-ways are 
known to us all. And we have heard 
of Mr. Gripe-man, a school-master, in 
Love-gain, a market town. The char- 
acters are inherently interesting as well 
as typical, and often amusingly British. 
Good characters rise from a living 
social context and live on a real terrain. 
Bunyan abounds in faithful local color 
of the English country-side. Rural 
England becomes the setting of cosmic 
drama. When Christian stumbles 
through the valley of the Shadow of 
Death, he is struggling through an 
English bog. Vanity Fair is any Eng- 
lish Parkee The Giant Despair is a 
typical English landlord growling out 
English custom: 
You have this night trespassed on 
me, trampling on and lying on my 
grounds, and therefore you must go 
along with me. 


The imagery of Scripture fuses with 


that of the English country-side in the 


final scenes of the book. 

The prose of the book has always 
been praised. Its dialog may occasion- 
ally appear distressingly didactic, but 
granted the overwhelming conviction 


underlying the book, its fitness can be ~ 


argued. The language is homespun yet 
colorful, suggestive yet precise. It is 
purified common speech, often redolent 
of the majestic rhythms of the Bible. 
It is lively, not prim. The pilgrims are 
put into a dark dungeon “nasty and 
stinking.” Temporary Christians are 


described as “hot for Heaven, so long _ 


as the flames of Hell are about their 

ears.” It is full of quotable sayings. 
If a man would live well, let him 
fetch his last day to him, and make 
it always his company keeper. 

It rises to memorable beauty in the 

ecstatic descriptions of Heaven, “for in 
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Pilgrim’s Progress — Continued 


this Land the shining Ones commonly 
walked, because it was upon the Bor- 
ders of Heaven.” 

But the greatest reach of the book 
lies in its meaning. It is our best alle- 
gory because of the precise relation be- 
tween symbol and idea, sense and story. 
Vanity Fair, Doubting Castle, the 
Slough of Despond, the Valley of 
Humiliation are recognizable states on 
the spiritual journey. The symbolism 
is never baffling or chaotic. It is all 
picture, and it is all meaning. 

It is here that Bunyan suggests the 
nature of Christian art. The book 
could so easily have become a dreary 
tract; the story could have been mor- 
alized to death. It escapes that fate 
because of the successful fusion of artist 


ike central criticism of this 
series has been directed against - the 
traditional delimitation of the time and 
content of Eschatology to the second 
coming of Christ. This unwarranted 
_ delimitation has caused us to neglect 
the real, hard core of realized eschatol- 
ogy present in the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion, and this in turn has caused us to 
fail to discern the eschatological fibres 
which are interwoven into the very 
structure of our Christian doctrine. 


_ This criticism was launched on the 
basis of the thesis that what the Bible 
designates as the “last things” have had 
their essential, although not complete, 
fulfillment at the time of the first com- 
ing. In brief, this means that what the 
Bible signifies by End, namely, the end 
of the reign of sin, has been achieved 
at the Cross. This End, thus defined, 
is so real that the whole New Testa- 
ment era is determined by it, Christian 
doctrine cannot be fully understood 
without reference to it, and all interest 
in the calendar-date end of the world 
not infused with it must be judged to 
be mere non-Christian curiosity. 


The realized eschatology of the first 
coming also means that a new and 
real Endlessness emerged in the Resur- 
rection. This means, in brief, that there 
is now within the created universe an 
existing reality which is characterized 


and Christian. In Bunyan the Chris- 
tian emotions and ideas spontaneously 
express themselves in appropriate 
form. Bunyan’s story grew out of his 
experience; it was intensely real to 
him. Jt was not manufactured, tail- 
ored, synthetically made to serve an 
external end. The deeply felt experi- 
ence poured into a pattern congenial to 
it. In saying this I realize all the ar- 
tistic problems Bunyan escaped by liv- 
ing where and when he did, but his art 
does seem to me to suggest the fusion 
a contempory Christian novelist will 
have to achieve. 

Pilgrim’s Progress is a classic of 
universal Christian experience. Chris- 
tians are all way-farers and burden- 
bearers; we must all run the same haz- 


Biblical Eschatology Illustrated 


by eternality or Endlessness, namely a 
reality that is endless because it can- 
not come again under the dominion of 
sin. This quality of Endlessness is 
real, and is the characteristic feature of 
that whole redemptive structure called 
the Kingdom of God. This Endlessness 
is as real as regeneration is real. It is 
as real as the new man in Christ is 
real; as real as God’s new creation, the 
Church. Its reality constitutes the 
blessed character of the Resurrection, 
the measure of biblical immortality 
over bare endless duration. 


The whole complex of Truth and 
Order known as the Kingdom of God 
rests, both as regards its existence and 
its nature, upon the foundation of the 
realized eschatology of the first com- 
ing. It is the reality of the End and 
the Endless as given in the Cross and 
Resurrection which constitutes 1. the 
very reality and existence of the King- 
dom of God in the world, 2. the very 
nature of the Kingdom of God as that 
which both is and is coming, 3. and 
the very ground for the possibility of 
the ultimate fulfillment of this Kingdom 
at the second coming. Unless this 
whole complex of Truth and Order, the 
Kingdom of God, is understood from 
the vantage point of the foundation of 
real eschatology laid at the first com- 
ing of Christ, Premillennialists will 


? 
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ard to the City of God. Bunyan kneg 
sin and despair, almost to madness; Tf 
knew what it meant to be lifted fronp 
the miry clay, and the battering strug} 
gle to God’s other kingdom. He pup 
it all down in a book Christians shoulif 
read. 


Modern man is in search of a fathe 
and a home. Man is adrift on a slendd 
spar in an infinite sea. Looking fc 
a light, he sees a dark sky and greate 
waves. Therefore he writes books wit 
revealing titles: To the Lighthouss 
Look Homeward Angel, Ulysses, am 
The World’s Illusion. Ulysses wi 
find no lighthouse, and looking hom 
ward, the angel will find only the lo 
illusion of childhood. We believe tha 
Christian was on the only way, that h# 
way alone leads home. Why should 
so neglect his book? 


By JAMES DAANI 


continue to look to the future for a mi 
lennial reign of the Lordship of Chri 
and will continue to conceive of it i 
earthly and materialistic manner. At 
A-millennialists, while continuing to ii 
sist upon the present Lordship « 
Christ, will nonetheless, because the 
too look to the future for the beginni 
of the realization of eschatology strict 
ly so called — without which the Lore 
ship of Christ has no foundation - 
stand with an a-millennial doctrine i 
their hands almost void of content am 
incapable of intelligible articulation, 
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In this concluding article I shall - 
tempt to show that the eschatologicail 
realized End and Endless of the Cro 
and Resurrection are real elements tha 
have gone into the composition of ou 
Christian doctrines. Space demana 
that the attempt be limited to the ty 
doctrines of Eternal Life and of th 
Holy Spirit — although suggestive ligk 
may be thrown on others. Obviousl1 
the treatment must be illustrative rathe 


than exhaustive. 5 | 


Eternal Life and Eschatology 1 


A une to the New 
ment, the believer in this world 


sesses eternal life not as a bar 
but as an actual po 
a 


“which is nothing but a_ constant 
death” eternal, endless life is a reality 
that truly exists. 

Mere endless duration is no more the 
characteristic feature of the believer’s 
eternal life than it is the special feature 
of the Endless given in the Resurrec- 
tion. The special character of this life 
with which Christ emerges in the Resur- 
rection, is power and glory. The power 
and the glory of this life consist in the 
fact that it cannot again be brought un- 
der the dominion of sin’s rule. Christ, 
therefore, lives forever. He died once, 
but he dies no more. This same power 
and glory constitute the special feature 
ef the believer’s eternal life. His eter- 
nal life cannot again be impregnated 
by sin and terminated by death. 
Eternal life is characterized by a pow- 
er that cannot again be defeated by the 
now broken power of sin. This is its 
peculiar glory. 


The believer possesses this life, or 
more correctly, lives this life by virtue 
of his regeneration. What is regenera- 
tion? It is a species of the Resurrec- 
tion. Regeneration is effected by the 
extension or application of the power 
of the Resurrection to the individual — 
and ultimately, as our Lord teaches, to 
all things (Matt. 19:28). The believ- 
er’s eternal life, therefore, given him 
in his regeneration also possesses these 
qualities of power and glory. Just as 
the peculiar glory of Resurrection life 
is that infused power which renders im- 
‘possible a re-invasion by sin and a re- 
establishment of sin’s dominion, just so 
‘the glory of the believer’s eternal life 
consists in the fact that it cannot be re- 
invaded by sin and re-subjected to the 
reign of sin. Because of his regenera- 
tion — participation in the Resurrec- 
tion — the believer lives, and yet not 
he, but Christ liveth in him, and the 
life the believer now lives in the flesh 
he lives by the power of the Son of 
God. 


7 Peter pointed to this power and glory 
which characterizes eternal life when 
e declared that we are “begotten again 
by an incorruptible seed.” (I Peter 
/:23). This Resurrection-regenerated- 
eternal life is not able to be corrupted. 
tt is infused with a power that makes 
an invasion by sin impossible. John 
‘underscored the same truth when he 
rote, “Whosoever is begotten of God 
loeth no sin, because his seed abideth 
him: and he cannot sin, because he 
begotten of God.” Once the believer 
a sinner, and could only sin. Now 


fe of God and oo3 eet 


no sin,” and “cannot sin.” If this be 
true, and so the Bible itself states, then 
with respect to the sinner-who-has be- 
come-believer something indeed has 
come to a real End, and something 
Endless has come into real existence. 
The End, as the end of sin’s dominion, 
and the Endless, as a life which cannot 
be dominated by sin, correspond _pre- 
cisely to the End given in the Cross, 
and the Endless given in the Resurrec- 
tion. 


This interconnection between resur- 
rection, regeneration, and eternal life 
with their inherent qualities of power 
and glory as defined above, has not in- 
deed been denied by Reformed thought. 
Yet it has enjoyed but little emphasis. 
The treatment it has usually received 
has tended to suggest that this life of 
power and glory is as yet not real, but 
will become so, and for the first time, 
at the time of the second coming. 
Against the tendency to under-empha- 
size this realized eschatology, it must 
be stressed that there has been an ac- 
tual realization of the eschatological 
End and Endless which is real in Christ, 
real in the nature of the new creature 
in Christ, and real in His Body which 
is the Church, God’s new creation. This 
is not to deny that the eschatological 
End and Endless will be completely 
fulfilled only at the second coming, but 
it is to insist that only that can be filled 
full which is real. That which is per- 
fected at the second coming must have 
real existence at the first coming; noth- 
ing new takes place at the second com- 
ing except that which is essentially 
made new at the first coming, just as 
nothing is brought to an end at the 
second coming which is not brought to 
an essential end at the first coming. 
Stated in personal terms: To him that 
hath shall be given. 

In biblical thought, power and glory 
are related to the idea of lordship 
(Kingdom). In _ the Resurrection, 
Christ arises as the Lord. His lord- 
ship consists in his power over sin. He 
has dominion over sin, but sin has no 
dominion over him. This Lordship con- 
stitutes the possibility and the glory of 
his Kingdom. 


Now the believer too by virtue of his 
possession of eternal life possesses lord- 
ship. He is a king, as well as a prophet 
and a priest. The special character of 
this lordship, which distinguishes the 
believer from the sinner, is its triumph 
over sin. The believer expresses his 
lordship by a life of faith through 
which he has his victory over the 


world, by a profound victory over sin 
expressed in the repudiation of sin 
through sincere repentance and sorrow, 
by his fighting against sin and the 
devil in this life with a “free and good 
conscience” (Lord’s Day XII), and 
finally by his ability to perform what 
are essentially good works. The Re- 
formed teaching, expressed in the Heid- 
elberg Catechism, that to be a “Chris- 
tian” means to participate in Christ’s 
lordship as well as in the prophetic and 
priestly offices, has been but little con- 
sciously stressed or enjoyed by Re- 
formed Christians. Until this lordship 
of the believer is seen as an aspect of 
eternal life as eschatologically realized 
through the Cross and Resurrection, 
the doctrine of the believer’s lordship 
will never be developed. 


Unless this writer is mistaken it is 
also true that the eschatological aspect 
of Baptism as a baptism into Christ’s 
death (Rom. 6:3) and the related doc- 
trines of the Christian’s freedom from 
the law and of the Christian’s liberty in 
Christ, have also been but little stressed. 
Yet we shall never adequately under- 
stand the Pauline characterizations of — 
the believer as one who is “free from 

> (6:18, 22), “dead to sin” (6:11), 
as one over whom sin shall not have 
dominion (6:14), as “dead to the law” 
(7:4), as one who is “discharged from __ 
the law, having died to that wherein — 
we were held” (7:6) except on the © 
basis of realized eschatology. If we re- 
duce these characterizations to things — 
that the believer, in the first instance, 
ought to achieve, we slip into the field 
of mere moralism. It is only when we 
understand these words of Paul as — 
something which now essentially chet < 
acterizes the believer’s life because of 2 
the grace of God and the work of — 
Christ in his Cross and Resurrection, — 
that’ we remain within the field of sal-_ 
vation by grace and avoid an unbiblical 
legalism and moralism. So soon as we — 
posit the essential reality of these ine 
herent qualities of eternal life, we have 
returned to the realized eschatology of | a 
the first coming. ~ 


Only by recognizing the eschatologi- 
cal features of eternal life can we prop- | 
erly identify the bearer of eternal life. 
The New Testament Christian is an — 
eschatological person. If he is to be — 
properly identified, then he must be = 
identified as a person whose sinful life 
has come to an essential end at ee 
Cross, and as one who now lives - or 
bears the endless life, unimpreandieay fal 
by sin, the life of the Resurrection, 


Biblical Eschatology — Continued 


When he is identified in these terms he 
is not, as Barth contends, just as much 
saint as sinner and vice versa, but he 
is essentially saint. This is evident 
from the manner of Paul’s address to 
the members of the Christian churches. 
It is also evident from the manner in 
which Paul refers to his continued sin- 
ning: “it is no more [ that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me” (Rom. 7:17). 


In this eschatological feature of the 
bearer of eternal life lies the basis for 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints. “Once a Christian, 
always a Christian” is true precisely be- 
cause the new Resurrection-regenerated 
life of the Christian cannot be impreg- 
nated by sin. No allurement of sin, no 
doubt of faith, no pressure of hateful 
circumstances, no power of things 
present or things to come, no power of 
sin, death, or hell, can destroy this life. 
His perseverance is assured because the 
broken power of sin cannot successfully 
corrupt it and bring it to an end, for 
that power of sin has seen its own end 
in the Cross! 

The above is not at all intended to 
imply that we must subscribe to the 
doctrines of Holiness or Antinomian- 
ism. With such we must have no com- 
merce. But it is intended to emphasize 

that the idea of “kingdom, power, and 
glory” is an essential ingredient of that 

life which has its real beginning in the 
Resurrection, a beginning made _pos- 
sible by the consideration that the 
Cross is a real End of the dominion of 
sin. 


The Holy Spirit and Eschatology 


As every student of theology 
_ knows, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
and the doctrine of Eschatology are 
both but thinly developed. Because of 
_ this many ministers preach on eschatol- 
ogy but rarely. How many of us min- 
_ isters have ever preached a sermon on 
the text, “but now once at the end of 
the ages hath he been manifested to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself” 
_ (Heb. 9:26)? On account of the same 
lack of development, many ministers 
experience that the compulsory annual 
Pentecostal sermon is one of the most 
difficult to make. 
It appears, however, that there is no 
great awareness that neither of the 
above-mentioned undeveloped doctrines 
can be developed without the other. 


; _ The history of theology will demon- 


; 0) 


strate that when one experiences an en- 
riching development, the other will also 
enjoy a corresponding and simultane- 
ous enrichment. The reason these two 
doctrines have and will run a parallel 
history of poverty and enrichment is 
that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
itself an eschatological doctrine. 
Pentecost is an eschatological event. 
Like the Crucifixion, it happened at the 
“end of the ages.” It is an event of the 


“Jast days” and is, therefore, one of the 
“last things.” 
When Peter answered the charge 


that Pentecost was due to drunkenness, 
he quoted the prophet Joel: “This is 
that which hath been spoken through 
the prophet Joel: And it shall be in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour forth 
of my Spirit upon all flesh. And your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy 

.. And it shall be, that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved s\eictsn 2: LOe Pee nig. 

These words state very clearly that 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit is an 
event of the “last days.” When it did 
in fact take place, it reveals that the 
days in which it takes place are the 
“last days.” The event of Pentecost 
tells the time on the clock of history. 
The coming of the Spirit is itself a 
sign of the End and of the nearness of 


the End. 


The’ difficulty that troubles almost 
every minister in making his annual 
Pentecostal sermons can be indicated 
by the question, What is true after 
Pentecost that was not true before 
Pentecost? It is not true that now for 
the first time the Spirit dwells in the 
hearts of God’s people. This was also 
true before Pentecost. What then is 
new after Pentecost? 


The question can perhaps best be 
approached by looking at the signs 
that indicated the reality of this event. 
Signs are demonstrations of power. 
The most extraordinary and significant 
signs were not the sound as of a rush- 
ing wind, the appearance of fire, nor 
the fact that the Apostles suddenly were 
able to speak more than one language. 
These were signs, but signs of what? 
These are signs that the Holy Spirit in 
these last days has constituted a Church 
by his indwelling, whose nature there- 
fore constitutes it a witness of the gos- 
pel to all flesh and all nations. This is 
the new thing: a Spirit-filled Church 
whose nature therefore is to release the 
gospel from its Jewish confines and ef- 


nations 


a 


fect its entrance upon the world stage. 
Thus the outpouring of the Spirit, the 
constitution of the Church, the procla- 
mation of the gospel to all nations con- 
stitute those “last things” which hap- 
pen in the “last times” and as such are 
each one, and all together, a sign of the 
End and a sign of its nearness. It is 
this event, in conjunction with the | 
Cross and Resurrection, which brings 
the whole New Testament under eschat- 
ological skies. 


When the disciples asked Jesus, 
“Dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” Jesus answered, 
“Tt is not for you to know times and 
seasons, which the Father hath set with- 
in his own authority. But ye shall re- 
ceive power, when the Holy Spirit is. 
come upon you: and ye shall be my- 
witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all. 
Judea and Samaria, and unto the utter- | 
most part of the earth” (Acts 1:7, 8).. 
By these words Jesus did not mean that | 
the disciples may know nothing about 
times and seasons. He himself had. 
given them signs of the times. Jesus; 
had also rebuked the Pharisees for be- | 
ing unable to read the signs of the: 
times. Jesus only denies them the: 
kind of calendar dates which they de-- 
sire. And our Lord did indeed give: 
them a sign, a proper sign of the times: 
and seasons: ye shall receive power: 
when the Holy Spirit is come upon you; 
and ye shall be my witnesses. Pente- : 
cost is the sign. And the continued | 
presence of the Spirit of Pentecost in iff 
the Church, as the ground of her con-- 
tinued existence in spite of all opposi-- 
tion, and as the power by which she? 
continues to bear witness to all nations; 
through all ages, is the Sign of the: 
End, of the Endless, and of the reality 
of both! 


And to what does this Church consti- 
tuted by the indwelling Spirit bear # 
witness? To the Cross and the Resur--B 
rection; to the Cross as the End of the: 
reigning power of sin and death, and top 
the Resurrection as that unendable pow: 
er which makes all things new. 

In Matthew 24:14 Jesus informs us: 
that when the gospel is preached to all 
“then cometh the end.” This: 
conjunction between the completion of 
the task of preaching the gospel, and 
the fact that the end comes when it is§ 
completed, is not a merely mechanical | 
conjunction. The relationship is rather! 
a natural one; theologically speaking, i 
is an organic relationship. There is an: 
inner organic relation between — 


THE REFO ME 


completion of the task and the point in 
ime when the world ends. This be- 
Becomes apparent if we remember that 
the movement of the gospel out of its 
‘Wewish confines and its proclamation to 
1 all the nations as a witness to the Cross 
fas the End, is itself a sign of the End. 
aWhen the witness of the End as it exists 
‘Jin the Cross is completed, it is most 
‘natural that “then cometh the end.” 
“@Since the purpose of history is revealed 
jin the Cross and Resurrection, it is only 
qnatural that when this revelation is re- 
ivealed through witness to all nations 
@hat history should then be terminated 
jand the world come to its end! 


iiee people imagined _ thirty 
‘@years ago that the mid-century mark 
“@would find religion one of the absorb- 
Bing topics of public discussion and 
Mpolitical controversy in America. In 
“Gthose days religious leaders were very 
@happy and took no pains to hide their 
#joy when a scientist managed to find a 
place for God in the universe. Confi- 
@dence in education as the remedy of 
our ills was relatively undisturbed. The 
Wdoctrine of the brotherhood of man 
@somehow required the religious corol- 
lary of the fatherhood of God but 
Hbrotherhood was the important thing. 
And what commanding officer of a 
marine regiment would have had the 
temerity to insist on a chaplain for his 
Houtfit? 
!) But now the situation bears a differ- 
vent face. A major subject of public 
‘controversy is the Church-State ques- 
(tion. It finds its most acute expression 
(not in the Vatican envoy matter but, 
Jof all things, in the question of the 
place of religion in the public schools. 
) Political conventions are very incom- 
‘| plete without ample references to 
| things religious. Religious books are 
written and read as never before. 
ere are even references to the 
“demonic” in life. And, in this year 
Four Lord, 1952, marines — the in- 


diately, the impossible takes a little 
ger — feel that an outfit is incom- 
e without a chaplain and they’re 
ying it. 

What has happened? Has America 
red to God? Is there a new ac- 


The fact that the Spirit is poured out 
in the “last days,’ that the Church is 
constituted by the indwelling Spirit in 
the last days to be a witness of the 
Cross as the End and of the Resurrec- 
tion as the Endless, and finally the fact 
that upon the completion of this wit- 
ness to all nations the end comes — all 
these are mutually interrelated facts, 
and their interrelatedness consists in 
their mutual relatedness to the End. 

Unless we pay attention to the real- 
ized core of eschatology given at the 
time of the first coming of Christ, we 
shall never be able to regain this 
eschatological understanding of the 


\Meaninglessness and the 
IE ook of Ecclesiastes 


knowledgement of God and of His 
Christ, a new appreciation of His 
Word? Or is this upsurge in religious 
interest the evidence of an abysmally 
deep alienation of man from the source 
of his life and of a painful groping to 
make sense of our hopelessly irrational 
world? 


The Problem of Meaninglessness 


if has been said that the central 
religious problem of our day is the 
problem of the meaninglessness of ex- 
istence. There is undoubtedly large 
truth in this thesis. The happy opti- 
mistic days of pre-World War I are 
gone. The convulsions of that catas- 
trophe continued to be felt as false 
prosperity was followed by starkly real 
depression and this by a war of even 
vaster proportions and larger involve- 
ments. In its wake social, economic 
and political dislocations continue to 
perpetuate a universal instability. But 
overarching all is the dreaded realiza- 
tion that man has become the victim of 
the science of which he boasted and in 
which he had thought to find the key 
to happiness itself. He cannot put out 
of his mind the proven terrors of the 
atomic bomb and the known but as 
yet unexperienced terrors of the hy- 
drogen bomb. He remembers the con- 
centration camps, the pogroms against 
the Jews. Did men do this? It is here 
that reference is usually made to the 
“demonic.” 
When all this is faced seriously men 
ask the question — Is there still mean- 


Cross, of the Resurrection, of Pente- 
cost, and of the Church whose very 
nature consists in the preaching of the 
gospel; nor shall we be able to bring 
these insights into our doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit and Eschatology for their 
mutual enrichment. 


The very existence of the Church 


in its Pentecostal structure, and the 
very witness of the Church to the gos- 
pel, is throughout the whole New 


Testament dispensation the chief sign 
of the End and of its nearness, a sign 
which continuously indicates that the 


Head of the Church is indeed the Lord! 


By HARRY R. BOER 


ing to life, is there purpose, sense, di- 
rection in the life of twentieth century 
man? Or is it all a horribly ironic 
meaninglessness? Especially parents 
who have brought up children to the 
threshold of service in life ask this 
question as they see them depart for 
service in the military forces. 

If such is increasingly the mood in 
America one can imagine what it is in 
Europe. In matters like these America 
is always at least twenty years behind 
its mother countries. We are still a 
young country. We have seen no war 
in our land for nearly a century and 
then it was a quarrel between brothers. 
Europe is much more sophisticated and 
cynical than we. They envy our 
wealth but they smile at our naivete. 


Nowhere is the meaninglessness of exis-_ 


tence a greater problem than in that 
area where human life has found its 
richest expression. 
born in Europe. 
Some Christians, especially we min- 
isters I guess, have an easy answer to 
the question of life’s meaninglessness. 
If only these people would become 
Christians — so goes the answer — 
they wouldn’t have such problems. 
They would know that God reigns, that 
there will be wars and rumors of wars, 
that the love of many will wax cold, 
that in the end God will establish a 
new world order in which justice will 
prevail, etc. There’s something of the 
cliche in these easy responses to a 


tragic question. But cliches in the 
death chamber are fearfully cold 
things. 


lie 


: 
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Existentialism was 


Meaninglessness, and Eeclesiastes — Continued 


Meaninglessness and the Bible 


ie fact of the matter is that 
Christians are also acquainted with the 
problem of the meaninglessness of ex- 
istence. Christians especially are ac- 
quainted with it because they see in- 
justice on the earth and confess to a 
just God in heaven. It is for this 
reason that the Bible takes the mean- 
inglessness of life so seriously. It ac- 
knowledges that believers have a prob- 
lem here and it deals with it. And 
what the Bible takes seriously we ought 
to take seriously. -We may not make 
the ready answer which is always an 
unfeeling, a repulsive answer because 
the Bible does not do so. 


When Pharaoh came to pay his re- 
- spects to the aged father of his vice- 
regent and asked him the number of 
his years Jacob replied, The days of 
the years of my pilgrimage have been 
one hundred and thirty years; few and 


evil have the days of my life been. 


Moses said sadly,-The days of our 
a years are three score years and ten, 
and if by reason of strength four score 
years yet is their excellence but labor 
-and sorrow. Job found himself sur- 
rounded by friends who had all the 
answers but he plaintively asked, Why 
died I not from the womb . . . where- 
fore is light given to him that is in 
misery and life to the bitter in soul? 
And the pain of children taken away 
in death: A voice was heard in Ramah, 
lamentation and bitter weeping; Rachel 
weeping for her children refused to be 
comforted . . . because they were not. 


_ The problem of futility and frustra- 
tion in the life of the unbelieving 
world can only be met when we recog- 
nize that the Scriptures have a serious 
word to speak here. We know in the 

midst of any contact with the irrational 
that it is that only as a passing experi- 
ence, that the meaningless has a mean- 
‘ing in it that we cannot see. “The 
mercy. ...” But he who stands out- 
side of Christ has not this assurance 
ee 
_ however much he may speak about the 


XX 
ie tempest, not comforted. He can only 
e be helped by one who knows that 
_ meaninglessness is a deep factor in life 
and what the answer to it is. For this 
' reason the book of Ecclesiastes is so 


instruction and help for the men of 
1952. 


Ecclesiastes and the Vanity of Life 


Ik is not the disillusioned and 
frustrated Westerner who first grappled 
with the meaninglessness of existence. 
The Existentialist has not presented a 
new thing. It is as old as the problem 
of evil itself. It is as old as the irra- 
tionalism of sin. And nowhere does it 
find such classic expression as in the 
words of Solomon: Vanity of vanities, 
saith the Preacher, all is vanity. All 
is vanity. One cannot picture things 
more darkly than that. Here there is 
not even the silver lining. 

It would be quite erroneous to con- 
ceive of the Book of Ecclesiastes as a 
pessimistic book. The doctor who 
correctly diagnoses an illness as can- 
cer is not being pessimistic, he is real- 
istic and truthful. The Heidelberg 
Catechism is not pessimistic when it 
precedes a discussion of salvation with 
an analysis of our misery. Solomon 
was not a man who had no eye for the 
bright side of life. He looked at the 
bright side and found that it was dark. 
His basic evaluation of life as it is 
lived apart from God is that it is vain, 
meaningless and hopeless. But there 
is another life also: “For God giveth 
to the man that is good in his sight wis- 
dom, knowledge and joy” (2:26). The 
contrast between the vanity and the 
worth of life and the reason for it con- 
stitute the beauty of Ecclesiastes and 
its comfort for our day. 

When Solomon concluded that all is 
vanity he expressed the result of a 
process of profound observation and 
experience. He had observed the life 
of nature and had found in it neither 
purpose nor direction, only monoto- 
nous sameness and cyclical regularity. 
The sun rises and sets, the wind returns 
again according to his circuits, all the 
rivers run into the sea and to the place 
from which they come they return 
again. The life of nature gets nowhere, 
it just goes round and round. And so 
it is with the life of man. One genera- 
tion passes away and another genera- 
tion comes. All things are full of la- 
bor, what has been is that which shall 
be, and there is no new thing under 
the sun. 

Solomon was not content to make 
conclusions merely from observation. 
With an abandon that brooked no bar- 


riers he threw himself into the life of 
men. He identified himself with high- 
est pleasure and entered upon all-em-q 
bracing activity. He built great works,; 
he planted vineyards and gardens andy 
orchards, he gathered silver and gold} 
and the treasure of the provinces,) 
singers and musical instruments enter- 
tained him, he gave himself to wines 
and to lay hold on folly. “And what- 
soever mine eye desired I kept not 
from them, I withheld not my heart 
from any joy.” 

All this experience of success and 
pleasure led to a disillusionment ass 
great as his abandon. He found noi 
profit under the sun. The wise man: 
and the fool both die and there is no; 
remembrance of the wise man moreg 
than of the fool. Moreover, the result: 
of his work he would have to leave to 
the man who would come after him, and 
who knew whether he would be a wise 
man or a fool? So Solomon hated 
life because the work that is wrought® 
under the sun was grievous to him. It 
was all vanity and vexation of spirit. 

His frustration was heightened by 
noting the inexorableness of times and 
seasons to which mankind is subject: 
and over which it has no control. Thereg 
is a time to be born anda time to die, 
a time to mourn and a time to dance, ag 
time of war and a time of peace. Thiss 
is part of the meaninglessness of life. 
And the harshness of impersonal lay 
is accompanied by man’s disregard for 
human law and charity in the places: 
that have been established to uphold 
them. He saw under the sun the placeqp 
of judgment that wickedness was there. 
and the place of righteousness that inf 
iquity was there. He beheld the tears# 
of those that were oppressed and theyy 
had no comforter, but on the side off 
their oppressors there was power. Sat 
Solomon praised the dead as mor 
favored than the living, and he who had 
not yet been as better than both, 

This catalogue of human frustration 
culled from a few chapters in the 
book could be almost indefinitely ex: 
tended. Small wonder that undiscern4 
ing pessimists find here the warrant fo 
their philosophy of life. 


“Under the Sun” 


Lae is in all that Solomom 
writes a tell-tale expression that quali-i 
fies everything he says. It is “under 
the sun” or “under heaven.” This is 
not just a manner of speaking or a po» 
etic device. ‘It is, if I may so put it, ¢ 


philosophic device. It is a means of 
picturing the limits beyond which the 
meaningless and the vain do not ex- 
tend and within which everything is 
meaningless and vain. In the first two 
chapters the expression occurs no less 
than eleven times. Thereafter, with 
the pattern established it occurs regu- 
larly but less often. The life that is 
vain and irrational is the life that is 
lived merely “under the sun.” It is 
the life that does not reckon with God 
who is, so to say, beyond the sun. It 
is the purely secular life that is pursued 
in alienation from its Maker and Re- 
deemer. The biggest factor in our en- 
vironment is God. He alone gives mean- 
ing to life and to history. The ignor- 
ing of the Creator by the creature is 
the affirmation of a self-destroying self- 
sufficiency. Therefore all wisdom that 
is merely secular brings nothing but 
grief, and the increase of merely secu- 
lar knowledge serves but to increase 
sorrow. 


This word “secular” is an interesting 
and helpful word. We speak of our 
secular society, of secular education, of 
the secularized West. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin saeculum meaning 
generation, age, the spirit or fashion of 
‘an age. It therefore suggests the very 
idea proposed by Solomon’s “under the 
sun.” It is rather amazing that a so- 
ciety whose major problem is the mean- 
inglessness of existence should so glib- 
5 and uncritically describe its own es- 

ential character and lay bare the rea- 
son for its plight. For Western man 
has forsaken God, lives the life of 
the saeculum, sees and reckons with 
nothing other than what is “under the 
sun.” 
God alone can give meaning and worth 
o life and effort and therefore is un- 
able to appreciate the word of Paul 
that our labor is not in vain in the 


Lord. 


Religion “Under the Sun” 


WS we evaluate the con- 
temporary return to religion we must 
therefore ask whether it is taking place 
“in the Lord.” The upsurge in religious 
iterest is by no means necessarily a 
peful sign in the midst of the aware- 
s of meaninglessness, For there is 
o religion “under the sun,” religion 
t partakes fully of the meaningless- 
es of life | and is indeed the profound- 
st ex ression of it. The bondage and 


He forgets or repudiates that- 


| pagan: gions eae 


their adherents is evidence enough of 
the power of religion to pervert the 
true end of man’s religious being. 
There is no efficacy in religion as such. 
There may be terrible petastrophe 1 in it. 
The question is not, Is a man religious? 
The question is, Is a man good in the 
sight of God and therefore receives the 
true wisdom, knowledge and joy which 
triumph over all of life’s irrationalisms. 
For God is not mocked, and especially 
will he not be mocked in man’s reli- 
gious relationship to him. It is par- 
ticularly in the sphere of religion that 
he who is not for Him is against Him 
and who gathereth not with Him 
scattereth. 


What is so much of the contemporary 
emphasis on religion but a further and 
desperate descent into the irrational? 
Western secular man thought that he 
had matters pretty well under control. 
In the social and physical sciences he 
saw the basis for a happy society and 
the abundant life. Then came the col- 
lapse, the more complete because it 
stretched over more than a quarter cen- 
tury. What is left now to build on? 
The process that began at the Renais- 
sance (to take a point) has run its 
course and proved bankrupt. The de- 
spair attending the sub-conscious real- 
ization that a catastrophe has occurred 
drives men back to a primitive urge 
that had been so long suppressed. This 
is now finding uncritical expression in 
the “return to religion.” It is a “leap 
in the dark” in the forlorn hope that 
some unknown divine arm will catch 
the venturer. 


Is the Church able to speak to an age 
in such a mood? 


The subtle temptation to which the 
Church and all Christians stand ex- 
posed is that because their religion is 
derived from divine revelation they 
will thereby consider it guaranteed 
against the curse of being exercised 
“ander the sun.” So thought Hophni 
and Phinehas when they made a fetish 
of the ark. And they who trusted in 
lying words saying, The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord are these. e fact 
is that in the New Testament period as 
in the Old the most perverse expres- 
sions of religion are those that carry 
the name and the banner of the God of 
Scripture. The Church may never for- 
get that she crucified the Lord of 
glory. The horribleness of pharisaism 
is that in the name of God it crucified 
the Son of God. For this reason the 


New Testament pays so much attention 
to the pharisees. They were not mere- 
ly a certain class of Jewish religious 
leaders. That is the least of their sig- 
nificance in the New Testament. They 
are a religious type found in all reli- 
gions, but in its most monstrous form 
in the Church of the living God. Be- 
cause they stand so close to God and 
know His word and will so well their 
rejection of Him places them at the 
outermost rim of alienation from Him 
and therefore in the center of His 
wrath. Membership and_ especially 
leadership in the Church of Christ does 
not excuse us from the most searching 
self-scrutiny. It is easy to crucify 
Christ afresh in the name of His 
Father, and the history of the Church 
from the earliest day to the present is 
replete with miniature repetitions of 
Golgotha. Therefore judgment shall 
begin at the house of God. 


The Conquest of Meaninglessness 


fie conquest of meaningless- 


ness is revealed in the incarnation, the — -- 

a 
cross and the resurrection of our Lord, 
The fact that “under the sun” all is 


vanity means that “under the sun” is — 
no redemption. Corruption cannot in- — 
herit incorruption. There must be an — 
invasion from the outside. This inva- — 
sion is the incarnation and the Invader — 
is the God-Man. It is the mystery of 
redemption that God, in whom alone ~ 
is the meaning of things, came “under 
the sun” in the person of His Son made 
man and, fully identifying himself — 
with the vanity and meaninglessness of 
life, overcame them. Christ was made 
sin for us. The Logos, the Word, the 
Reason behind the universe came into 
the world whose essence is meaningless- 
ness and humbled Himself under its 
contradiction. The Light shone in the — 
darkness and the darkness comprehend- — 
ed it not. He came unto His own and | 
His own received Him not. The Prince — 
of Glory became a servant and the 
Lord of all a man cast out by heaven 2 
and earth. And in this final being put 
to nought He suffered the ultimate of 
irrationalism and _ meaninglessness 
when in the hell-pain of the cross Hi 
cried out, “My God, my God, why heap 
thou forsaken me?” 


To that extreme point which is not 
point, for the infinity of our Lord 
suffering had no limit, the meaningles 
ness of existence had to go before 
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Meaninglessness, and Ecclesiastes — Continued 


could be overcome. Only God could 
overcome it and He overcame it by 
suffering His Son to undergo it. Christ 
forsaken by God and crucified by the 
Church — that is the measure of mean- 
inglessness of existence “under the 
sun.” 

But as the darkness is greatest before 
the dawn so meaninglessness found its 
somberest manifestation just before its 
conquest. It is the glory of the cross 


that Satan having done his utmost 
found his head crushed in the effort. 
Christ absorbed the meaninglessness of 
forsakenness and death and then cast 
it from Him in the power and glory of 
the resurrection. For the resurrection 
does away with death and all the irra- 
tional power of sin that causes death. 
The Cross, as Dr. Daane has been 
pointing out in his articles on Eschatol- 
ogy, is the End of the reign of sin, and 


LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


Inter-Church Principles? 
Editors: 


For the last couple of years I have 
been following your discussions re the 
NAE and ecumenicity with a great deal 
of interest, and also with a measure of 
sympathy for your position. I also 
thoroughly enjoyed the discussion on 
this matter which took place at last 
year’s Synod. 


But in all the discussion there is one 
thing which is very disconcerting to 
me. This is the negligible attention 
which has been given to the four prin- 
ciples drawn up by the study committee 
of 1949 and reported to the Synod of 
1950. You have called my attention 
to them again in your last article in the 
Reformed Journal (June 1952). If my 
memory serves me correctly, the ques- 


tion of these principles was brought up 
on the floor of Synod last year, but 


they were dismissed with the remark 
that they are so self-evident that they 
do not need a long period of study for 


acceptance, and that surely no one 


could have any objections to them. But 
it is precisely with these principles that 


I have a great deal of difficulty. 


My chief objection to them is that 
they do not make clear of what aspect 


>of the Church they speak. Presumably 


‘ the mandate of the Committee was to 


study 
church relations and to formulate the 


“the whole question of inter- 


principles by which the Church must 


be guided in determining the matter of 


inter-church affiliation.” But _ this 
could only have reference to the Church 
as an institute, since it is a contradic- 


tion in terms to speak of “inter-church” 


relations with reference to the Church 


as an organism. In its latter aspect 


_ the Church is and always shall remain 


one and there is no other “church” 
with which it can enter into relations. 
That is why individual believers al- 
ways and everywhere should, and in a 
measure do, cooperate with other indi- 
vidual believers, of whatever ecclesiasti- 
cal stamp, in things pertaining to the 


Kingdom of God. 


And yet, when I read the four prin- 
ciples drawn up by the Synodical 
Study Committee, I cannot escape the 
conviction that they have drawn up 
principles which can have reference on- 
ly to individual believers, and that they 
completely ignore the peculiar nature 
of the instituted church. What does it 
mean that “it is our duty to cooperate 
in spiritual matters with fellow-believ- 


ers?” To whom does “our” have ref- 
erence? individual 


Apparently to 

Christians. What is meant by “spir- 
itual matters?” The lines are as in- 
definite as the horizon on a foggy 
morning. And what is meant by “fel 
low-believers?” Again it apparently 
has reference to ind adel Christians. 
And this second principle is but illus- 
trative of all the others. 


Why are these principles so self-evi- 
dent? Because they but set forth the 
principles which should guide the indi- 
vidual Christian in his relations with 
other individual Christians within the 
organism of the one Church — prin- 
ciples which all true individual Chris- 
tians have been practicing in a greater 
or less degree from the time of the birth 
of the Church. 


But the Committee was mandated to 
set forth the principles which should 
guide the Christian Reformed Church 
in its inter-church relations, i.e., the 
Christian Reformed Church as an insti- 


ct 

: 
the resurrection the beginning of theg 
Endless life in Christ. At the cross the 
meaninglessness of existence comes to4 
an end, and at the resurrection the 
meaningfulness of a new life is borna 
Therefore we are now in Christ a ne 
creature, old things are passed away.if 
behold all things are become new. Andj 
to the new man in Christ who alone ist 
good in the sight of God are given the 
incorruptible treasures of the wisdom. 
knowledge and joy which impart 
meaning and worth to life. 


tuted Church in its relations with other 
instituted churches. 

This points already to the first prina 
ciple which should have been positecs 
— namely, that the instituted Churek 
has the right to enter into ecumenicaa 
relations only with instituted churches s 
It seems that this hardly needs argu. 
ment in Reformed circles where it has 
always been assumed that individuaa 
congregations have the right to banc¢ 
together only with other organized con. 
gregations where the offices of Christs 
are present. This one thing alone, if 
seems to me, is reason enough why we 
cannot re-enter the NAE.. 


A second principle. it seems, is tha 
the instituted church has the right te 
enter into ecumenical relations witk 
other instituted churches only for tha 
purpose of cooperating with them ir 
the performance of those tasks which 
have been assigned by Christ to the 
instituted Church. And it seems tha 
this also should need no argument ir 
Reformed circles, where it has longs 
been understood that the _ instituted 
church has a very peculiar area ob 
activity. We have not even recognized 
the right of the instituted church to er 
ter into official relations with oun} 
school societies to cooperate with therm 
in “spiritual matters.” What right! 
then, does the Christian Reformedd 
Church have to enter into a societ 
which studiously, and that at the insis. 
tence of the Christian Reformed 
Church, refrains from doing thah 
which is assigned to the instituted 
Church, and busies itself with matters 
social, political, and economic? Wher 
it is insisted that the instituted Chure 
has no right to busy herself in social | 
economic, and political affairs as such 
it is a mere subterfuge to main 
that the instituted Church has th 


to join officially with a society which 
does concern itself with those areas of 
life. When that society then speaks out 
on social, economic, and _ political is- 
sues, the instituted church is speaking 
through it. 


And finally, a third principle is the 
following — if the instituted Church 
has the right to join herself only with 
instituted churches, and if she has the 
right to do so only for the purpose of 
performing the tasks which are peculiar 
to the instituted church, then she has 
the right to join herself with those 
other instituted churches only on the 
basis of a confession of faith which in- 
cludes all the “essentials.” 


I realize that it is presumptuous on 
my part to say so, but I am convinced 
that the above three principles should 
replace the principles formulated by 
the Synodical Committee. These prin- 
ciples address themselves to the specific 
problem which faces our Church today 
in the area of ecumenicity. They take 
cognizance of the fact that there is a 
distinction between the Church as an 
organism and the Church as an insti- 
tute. They clearly define the area of 
activity in which an ecumenical organ- 
ization is to operate. And they are 
true to the Reformed conception of the 


Church. 


It will probably be objected that this 
would result in a sort of super-denomi- 
nation. That is not true, however. It 
would do so no more than our ecumen- 
ical relations with other Reformed 
Churches have done so. And to say 
that this would confine the area of ac- 
tivity so rigorously that the effort to- 


ward ecumenicity would hardly be war- 


ranted is to be without vision and is to 
depreciate the importance of the task 
which has been laid upon the instituted 
church. 

; John Stek, Oskaloosa, lowa 


* * *# 


Dear Mr. Editor, 


I must once again request some 
space in your paper to comment on the 
article of Dr. George Stob in the July, 
1952 issue of the Reformed Journal, 
-aptioned “The Heart Of The Matter,” 
shich was written in answer to my let- 
r appearing in the same paper and as 
1 reply» to my editorial in the July, 
952 issue of the Christian Labor 


Mr. Stob is perturbed by my accusa- 
tion of misrepresentation and distortion 
of the truth, which was occasioned by 
his omission of the qualifying statement 
concerning “neutral” unions from a 
quotation of a Synodical decision of 
1946. He now claims that it never 
occurred to him that to include that 
part of the decision was necessary be- 
cause that definition of “neutral un- 
ions” has become as current as_ the 
word itself, 


That explanation I could almost call 
naive. If Dr. Stob came into daily con- 
tact with working people as I do he 
would know that the conditions set 
forth by Synod upon which a so-called 
neutral union can be declared to be 
one with which a Christian may affli- 
ate, are generally not known at all, or 
if known are conveniently overlooked. 
The common impression among our 
people is that the Church has approved 
of membership in “neutral” unions and 
that therefore membership in such or- 
ganizations as the A.F.L. and C.I.0. is 
automatically permissible, no questions 


asked. 


Dr. Stob, of course, strengthens them 
in that notion when he says: “The real 
question in connection with labor af- 
filiation is not how to define the word 
‘neutral.’ The real question is: Which 
are the ‘so-called neutral labor 
unions’ that Synod had in mind when 
it said that membership in them is com- 
patible with church-membership? The 
answer is perfectly clear. Synod had 
in mind such ‘so-called neutral labor 


unions’ as the A.F.L. and the C.I.0.” 


Now Dr. Stob may take it ill of me 
if I accuse him of misrepresentation, 
but, really, I know no other word for 
it. He simply has not the right to say 
that Synod had the A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
in mind when it said that membership 
in a neutral union, so-called, is com- 
patible with church-membership. Espe- 
cially not when the clear implication is 
that Synod — as Dr. Stob reads its 
mind — actually said that these organi- 
zations meet the conditions set forth 
by the Church, and that therefore mem- 
bership in them is approved, has the 
blessing of the Church. 


That is not true. Synod did not say 
anything of the kind. That is not the 
proper interpretation of the official 
position of the Church. I recall vivid- 
ly that when the Committee which re- 
ported on this matter in 1946 had com- 


pleted its report, the President, Dr. 
Clarence Bouma, at the last meeting, 
said: (freely translated from the Dutch 
J.G.) “And now I would like to know 
where there is such a neutral organiza- 
tion in our nation that meets those 
conditions, so that our people can 
freely join it. I don’t know of one.” 
Whereupon the secretary of the com- 
mittee, Dr. William Hendriksen, re- 
plied: “I don’t either. But, of course, 
we are idealists here.” Neither could 
any other member of the committee 
name one so-called neutral organization 
that could qualify. These men repre- 
sented the concensus of opinion in the 


Church. 


It is true that Synods have been re- 
luctant to state definitely that member- 
ship in any particular organization is 
not compatible with membership in the 
Church of Christ. That was a matter 
of policy. Next to the question of the 
propriety of doing so was the considera- 
tion that local affiliates of national or- 
ganizations vary greatly from one place 
to another, and the practical difficulty 
of investigating the thousands of local 
unions to determine whether or not they 
met the required qualifications. 


However, it is entirely wrong to give 
the impression, as Dr. Stob does, that 
because Synod did not condemn mem- 
bership in such organizations it ap- 
proved such membership. Synod did 
not say that, nor did it have that in 
mind. It included the A.F.L. and C.1.0. 
among numerous other “neutral” labor 
unions, all of which were subject to 
the conditions set forth, and instructed 
the consistories and Classes to investi- 
gate such organizations locally, to de- 
termine whether they met the required 
qualifications. ere 


# 


Sad to say, the consistories and Clas- — 
ses did not carry out these instructions. 
That is why, today, we have that terrible 
condition which Dr. Stob points to as _ 
proof of the rightness of his standpoint: 
namely that “our Church knowingly 
embraces in her membership and in her __ 
consistories members of the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0., without prejudice to their status 
as church-members or office-bearers.” 


Va 
What a tragedy! What a mockery of — on 
the holiness of the offices in the Church! 
That men should be allowed to be mem- 
bers not only but even officers in the 
Church of Christ and at the same time 
hold membership in organizations that 
desecrate the Sabbath, that oppress 
conscientious Christians who refuse to 
join them, that refuse to be bound by 


7 
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Letters to the Journal — 


the Word of God, that engage in prac- 

tices wholly in conflict with that Word! 

Is that judgment too strong? Listen 

to what Dr. George Stob said in a Back 

to God Hour radio sermon delivered on 

Sunday, August 31, 1947: “For its fre- 

quent resort to violence that results in 

the destruction not only of property but 

of life and the shedding of blood, labor 

stands roundly condemned. Nor can 

a better judgment be expressed for 

practices by which men are limited in 

their will and desire to work. In that 

respect labor has constituted itself a 

monopoly as sinister as the worst in- 

dustrial combinations, and enslaves to 

its will many workers who are given the 

choice either to yield or to be kicked 

and mauled and dispossessed. There is 

no reason to justify the iron fist that 

forges a mass will, any more than there 

was reason to bless the German Gestapo. 

The Christian laborer can certainly have 

no part with those who trample upon 

the sacred rights they presume to de- 

fend, who practice inhumanity while 

they cry for humanity, who flout the 

justice of God and bend to the injustices 

~ of Mammon.” 

I have never said it quite that em- 

phatically, but I agree. 


How, then, in view of his own state- 
- ments, can Dr. Stob defend such a con- 
_ dition in the Church? One would think, 
that knowing the godlessness of such 
organizations as he does he would rise 
up in wrath against the toleration of 
membership in them. 
_ As to the condition itself, let’s be 
honest, shall we? Isn’t that condition 
Bens condoned simply because of the 
“bread and butter” question? Because 
ce the “neutral” unions indeed exercise 
_ such power as Dr. Stob so roundly con- 
-demned; can and do deprive men of 
their means of making a living, and 
_ that because of that evil power con- 
_ sistories have not the courage to demand 
separation from such unions? Un- 
officially that is freely admitted by 
_- leaders everywhere. 
It is our refusal to pay the high cost 
of loyalty to Christ, individually and 
_as a Church, that has brought us to the 
present sad state of affairs. That has 
bearing also on the denominational 
on labor policy which led to this discussion. 


The way out has been indicated by 


‘ hig article, where he points to the ulti- 
‘mate choice each one of us must make: 
_ for or against Christ. He who tries 


Continued 


to be both: for Christ (in the Church) 
and against Christ (in a Godless union), 
is only fooling himself. 

May God have mercy on our Church, 
and give us leaders who will bring it 
back to wholehearted, undivided service 
of the King! That is our only hope! 

Joseph Critter 


In Reply 


Most of what Mr. Gritter 
writes is self-evidently answered by 
what I have written previously in the 
Journal. 1 do not count it profitable 
to say it again. I will venture only 
these observations: 

1. Mr. Gritter is of the conviction 
that a Christian may not belong to the 
AFL or CIO. On that score he stands 
in disagreement with the Church, which 
has refused to condemn such mem- 
bership, leaves it to the conscience 
of those concerned, and honors those 
so affiliated as members and _ office- 
bearers within her communion. Mr. 
Gritter’s charge that the Church is vio- 
lating her own conscience and making 
concessions to evil out of consideration 
for “bread and butter” and for want of 
courage on the part of her consistories, 
is neither warranted nor worthy. We 
have no reason to doubt, until there is 
plain contrary evidence, that the 
Church and her membership as a whole 
are acting in good conscience in the 
face of a difficult problem, and that our 
consistories do not demand separation, 
not because they are without courage, 
but because they are not persuaded 
that it is a proper demand. 

2. Mr. Gritter’s quotation from my 
radio sermon of August 31, 1947 would 
have been relevant in 1947. It is not 
so in 1952. There are some things in 
that statement by which [I still stand. 
But on the whole I do not think it is a 
good statement. It is not quite objec- 
tive nor a discerning analysis of the 
labor problem. I do not choose to 
stand by it today as an adequate or 
effective statement. 


here 


That is even more true of the con- 
text in which that statement appears. 
In the same radio sermon I took the 
position that labor had no right to 
strike, and that any attempt by labor 
to secure any end by work-stoppage was 
virtually a “striking against the govern- 
ment of the Almighty.” I do not hold 
that position today, and I am sorry for 
having made labor the scape-goat for 
economic evils for which other seg- 


ments of our society bear so large 
share of responsibility. 


3. Christians live perforce in an ip 
evil world. They must also often per~ 
force work within the membership off 
social and economic organizations 
which are not Christian, and whic 
sometimes engage in  un-Christia 
practices. For those who would live 
godly in this present evil world and the 
organizations through which much off 
its life is carried on, this means 
struggle and the anguish of difficulll 
conflict. Has the Church a word obp 
counsel and guidance to give them in 
their endeavor, something of her sym- 
pathetic high-priestliness to give fong 
help, something of her spiritual powerg 
to sustain? Or does the Church have 
only a bald ultimatum — separate omp 
deny Christ? 


The problem of the Christian’s rela 
tion to this world and its institutions 
is not as easy of resolution as some 
seem to suppose. It may seem very 
simple to say to a Christian laborerp 
who lives in Grand Rapids that ha 
should become a member of the CLA 
What does one say to the Christiar 
laborer who lives in Chicago, Cleve: 
land, Los Angeles, Seattle? Wha 
does one say to the Christian labore? 
in Grand Rapids, who, with a sociaa 
conscience under the governance o 
Christ and His Word, is persuaded tha 
he may and ought to belong to a “ne 
tral” union? Is it really the counses 
of God to say to those of His children 
who are members of “neutral” organii 
zations that they are against Christ, tha 


eaters of Egypt’s flesh-pots, cowardly 
souls? 4 

We are not living in an abstrac 
world where absolutes may be spoken 
and consented to with ease. We are 
living in a real world, complex wit} 
the problematic, where escape is noc 
easy nor necessarily counselled, ane 
where the Christian is called to exer 
cise loyalty to Christ while sharing f 
life and the task of a common hur 
manity. : 


Let the Church counsel and hel 
those who, in God’s Providence, ar 
made to carry on their task in the thic 
of the life of this evil world. And 
the counsel of separation is possibl 
for some, let us not too readily assur 
— without regard to the problem 
the challenge of living realities — 
it is mendatoy or even n_advisab e 


all. 


